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into an Indian. The boy was all right, really; he had left
the garage without making a fuss; but, nevertheless, his
point of view appeared to be whole worlds away from
anything his father could understand. "I must say I
don't like to hear you talking like that, George," he said.
"Seems to me you don't understand the seriousness of
this business. It's criminal, this is, work for the police,
and you talk about it as if it was av tea-party or some-
thing. Talk like that, and you don't know where you'll
land yourself."

'That's all right, Dad," said George tolerantly.
"Don't you worry. I can look after myself."

"Well, you're going to do it outside that place now,"
Mr. Smeeth told him.

"Oh, I meant to leave there soon, anyhow?" George
remarked airily.

"I should think so! And the next job you find for
yourself, I hope, will be in a concern that the police
aren't interested in. You'd better tell me something
about it, first. Easy to get yourself a bad name, y'know,
boy, even if you don't do anything wrong yourself."

George, who seemed to live in a world in which bad
names didn't count, a world his father didn't know,
made no reply, but merely whistled softly as he walked
along. When they arrived home, tea was waiting for
them, with Mrs. Smeeth sitting behind the teapot. She
was surprised to see George walk in with his father. Mr,
Smeeth gave her a look that said, "Quarrel or no quarrel,
you've got to recognise that this is serious," and cut short
her inquiries by remarking: "We'll have a talk about
this^fterwards, Mother."

As soon as the two children were out of the room, he
told her what had happened, and she gave him all hei